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INDIAN CRISIS 


By EpitH REEvEs SOLENBERGER, Referent on American Indians 


Indian problems always seem to go 
from crisis to crisis, to those who care 
for standards of honor in treaty obli- 
gations, for civil rights of minority 
groups, for relief of low living-levels 
and physical suffering of Indians. But, 
“This is our decade of most serious 
crisis,” said Ruth Muskrat Bronson, out- 
standing Cherokee and former staff 
member of the U. S. Indian Service, at 
the recent meeting of the Indian Rights 
Association. 


An imminent danger is the proposed 
Kinzua dam, at the western edge of the 
New York-Pennsylvania border. Plan- 
ned by the Federal government at a cost 
of $100,000,000, it would flood the tiny 
but historic Cornplanter Reservation, 
Pa., and the larger Allegheny Reserva- 
tion, N. Y., destroying homes of 1,000 
Senecas and breaking up their reserva- 
tion, which a 1784 treaty guaranteed to 
them “until they choose to sell it.” They 
oppose the dam with pathetic vigor. It 
would neatly avoid the white town of 
Salamanca on land leased from the Sen- 
ecas for 99 years. If you are too busy 
to keep up with overall problems, tackle 
this one. Write to the Governors, U. S. 
Senators and Representatives of New 
York and Pennsylvania; to Sen. Allen 
Ellender (Chairman, Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee for Public Works) ; 
Hon. John Taber of N. Y. (ranking Re- 
publican on House Appropriations 
Committee—reported to have expressed 
sympathy); Hon. Clarence Cannon 
(Chairman, House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Public Works). 


Two major issues described in Four 
Lights, April, 1956, are still dominant. 
HR Res. 308 was adopted by the 83rd 
Congress, to terminate special govern- 
ment services for Indians and tribal 
ownership of lands, with no requirement 
of clear, unpressured consent by affected 
tribes. President Eisenhower said he 
signed the bill reluctantly; that it should 
be amended to require “consultation.” 
The tribes wish even more—consent, 
and this is their right under treaties. 
The N. Y. Times says editorially (Feb. 
24, 1957), “That resolution was unwise 
and ought to be repealed.” Pending now 
is Sen. Res. 3, Sen. James Murray, to 
halt termination unless careful plans are 
made in advance and approved by the 
tribe in question. Already, results of 


the termination policy have been: 
hugely increased loss of Indian lands 


through sales in fee simple or supervised 
sales; halting of credit programs to help 
Indians undertake small enterprises; 
fewer Indian workers employed at In- 
dian agencies in some places, reducing 
chances for valuable on-the-job train- 
ing; neglect of services to Indians in 
improving farming, etc., on reserva- 
tions: great development of the reloca- 
tion program, which has (usually) good 
staff and an excellent goal if confined 
to those Indians who really wish to 
leave reservations for work in city fac- 
tories, etc. A long article could be 
written on this subject alone. A report 
by experts of the Association on Ameri- 
can Indian Affairs (48 E. 86th St., N. 
Y. C.), recommends more help for small 
industries on the reservations or nearby 
and easier permission to return home if 
employment in a distant city results in 
great emotional depression or very poor 
living conditions. The Government ad- 
mits that about 24% of 5,000 removed 
to city jobs in two years, went home; 
Indians say the percent is greatly 
higher! 

The second major issue was Public 
Law 280, passed by the 83rd Congress, 
authorizing any State to put into force 
its civil and criminal code on Indian 
reservations. Identical bills to require 
Indian consent for this have been intro- 
duced into this session by Sen. James 
Murray (S. 331), and Rep. Lee Met- 
calfe (HR 3493). Support these! 

In writing to Washington, it is good 
to begin with approbation. One can 
approve the expansion of education, 
which now includes nearly all children 
and appropriations for adult education. 
The Indian Claims Commission has been 
extended to April, 1962— one should 
give an especial “hurrah!” for that. 
Health programs will be better with the 
transfer of Indian hospitals to the U. S. 
Public Health Service, many believe. 

One fundamental moral issue is the 
validity of Indian treaties. President 
Jackson said, after he became President 
in 1828, “I have long viewed treaties 
with Indians as an absurdity not to be 
reconciled to the principles of our gov- 
ernment.” He sent the Army to force 
Cherokees out of their treaty-guaran- 
teed homes in the mountains of the 
middle Southeast, and 4,000 of the 
14,000 died on the march to Oklahoma. 
An article in the Harvard Law Review 
special issue on Indians (May 10, 1956) 


World Food Reserve 


By Carotine Main, UN Observer 


How long will it take mankind to find 
a solution to the problem of over- 
abundance in one area and famine in 
another? This is the question raised 
by the economists and agricultural ex- 
perts at the United Nations studyiny 
food reserves. 


Countries with surplus food, like the 
U. S. and Canada. would like to rid 
themselves of it profitably, while those 
who have frequent crop failures and 
famines are in dire need of this food. 
However. it cannot be a simple ex- 
exchange. for the huigry countries are 
fearful of having their markets upset 
by the dumping of surpluses from other 
countries. When the U. S. delegate in- 
troduced the resolution for further 
study of food reserves, it was the small 
countries. Burma, Thailand, Egypt, and 
some of the Latin American nations, 
that wanted to place restrictions on the 
plan. They want to be sure that this 
food is used only for emergencies so 
that there will be no threat to their 
normal production of food, which for 
some of these countries is their only 
export. Burma, for instance, usually 
has surplus rice which she can trade 
for much-needed manufactured goods; 
cotton exports bring international ex- 
change to Egypt. To avoid upsetting 
their trade. details must be carefully 
planned. 


There are powerful forces at work 
changing the balance between food pro- 
duction and population growth. Im- 
proved health, lengthening of life, low- 
ering of infant mortality as a result of 
the work of the World Health Organiza- 
tion and the UN Children’s Fund, raise 
new economic questions, Education 
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says, “The Indian is small, weak, ex- 
pendable. He poses no threat to our 
security. Helping the Indian will not 
‘pay’ in the sense that foreign aid ‘pays’. 
The impulse to help him . . . can come 
only from our moral obligations and 
our humanitarian ideals.” With which 
do WILPF members agree? 

Get from a handbook names of the 
members of the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and their subcommittees on Indian Af- 
fairs, to address on Indian problems in 
general. Those committees may have 
members from your State. Send $2 to 
1505 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa., for a 
subscription to Indian Truth, if you 
wish to keep informed. 
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WASHINGTON SURVEY 


By ANNALEE STEWART, 
Legislative Secretary 


An issue of great concern on which 
some action is at last expected, is the 
passage of a civil rights bill by both 
Houses of Congress. The Celler Bill, 
H.R. 2145, completely rewritten, has 
been reported by the Subcommittee on 
Civil Rights to the House Judiciary 
Committee. Senate hearings in the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee ended 
on S.83, and a Subcommittee Print, 
which are comparable in some respects 
to the House bill just mentioned and the 
original Celler bill respectively. 

By mid-April, the House bill will 
probably have obtained its rule, had 
a week or so of debate, and passed with 
minor if any amendment. The Senate 
Judiciary is expected to have approved 
an amended bill, reported it to the Sen- 
ate Calendar, and begun its protracted 
filibuster. Twenty Southern Senators 
have indicated they will filibuster. but 
it is expected that the Senate leadership 
will give opportunity to end it in sev- 
eral weeks. 

The key points of the House bill are 
the establishment of a commission on 
civil rights, appointment of an addition- 
al assistant U. S. attorney general, the 
strengthening of civil rights statutes, 
and further securing and protecting the 
right to vote. There is a new section 
prescribing rules of procedure for the 
proposed commission. Complaints to 
go before the commission must be in 
writing and under oath. Commission 
subcommittees must consist of at least 
2 members, one from each party. Both 
bills refer to rights of witnesses, conduct 
of hearings, and executive sessions. The 
Senate bill also covers reports, staff, 
television and news coverage. 

The Senate bill was introduced by 
Sen. Everett N. Dirksen (Ill.), and 36 
other Republicans backing the Admin- 
istration program. It will have the sup- 
port of “modern” Republicans and lib- 
eral Democrats, as did the House bill. 
There is a small core in both Houses 
who would prefer a more liberal civil 
rights bill, but who realize that it is 
better to achieve a little than lose all. 
Conservative Republicans and Southern 
Democrats oppose. In between there is 
a sufficiently interested large group who 
support it because it is good politics. 

The WILPF filed a statement, pre- 
pared by Dorothy Hutchinson, in both 
House hearings. WILPF supports the 
Administration requests as only the 
bare minimum of present requirements, 
and would have preferred stipulations 
for additional protection for life and 
limb, for fair employment practices, for 
equal public educational, health, hos- 
pital, transportation, recreational, and 
housing facilities. Copies of the state- 
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What Is Strontium-90? 


1. A radioactive substance produced 
by nuclear detonations involving the 
release of fission energy. 

2. Injected into the stratosphere, it 
circles the earth with other bomb 
debris, slowly falling out over a per- 
iod of years. 

3. It resembles calcium chemically, in 
that it seeks out bone and teeth — 
but unlike calcium, it is a deadly 
poison and continues to be active 
for more than 25 years. 

4. Falling on soil, plants and water, it 
is concentrated in the milk of graz- 
ing cows and the bones of animals. 

5. Growing children are more prone 
than adults to concentrate it, like 
calcium, in their teeth and bones. 

6. It is now appearing in the bones of 
people all over the world in minute 
amounts, greater in some areas than 
others. 

. Some scientists say they believe the 
amount now in the stratosphere is 
small enough to be relatively harm- 
less; others say our ignorance in this 
field is so great that we cannot say 
with any certainty that we have not 
already put so much strontium-90 
into the stratosphere that harmful 
fall-out is inevitable. 


* 


Is the strontium-90 now in the atmos- 
phere, or likely to get into your teeth, 
a negligible amount? This is exactly 
where the doctors and the politicians 
are having their crucial midnight con- 
sultation over the nervous body of man- 
kind. 

Strontium-90, if enough were concen- 
trated together, could cause a cancer in 
a human or animal body, and since it is 
most likely to be in a bone, a bone 
tumor would be a prime possibility. All 
informed scientists, regardless of their 
views on disarmament or politics, say 
there is not enough radiation in sight 
from the strontium-9) in the atmos- 
phere for this to happen to anyone from 
the strontium now let loose. 

However, they do not absolutely fore- 
close the possibility of damage being 
done in ways we do not yet understand. 
Their attitude is similar to that of a 
man in the Mississippi Valley in 1870, 
who might have objected to cutting 
down so many trees. His vague-sound- 
ing argument would be that he did not 
know exactly what the loss of a tree 
here and there meant, but perhaps the 
sum total would affect the natural bal- 
ance of land, crops, and water in a way 
men could not foresee. Such a man’s 
instinct not to make widespread changes 
in the face of nature without being sure 
of all end-results would have been justi- 
fied by the flood-drought pattern of 
today. 

So today, many scientists would 
rather not have any more strontium-90 
dumped from the sky. 

—From Fall-out—Can Man Survive?, 
by Michael Amrine, The Progressive, 

Feb., 1957. 


Recommended reading: Strontium Lim- 
its in Peace and War, Ralph E. Lapp, 
Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, Oct., 
1956. 

Fall-out—Can Man Survive?, Michael 
Amrine, The Progressive, Feb., 1957. 


% * * 


Considerable interest has been stirred by 
the article Ferment in Africa by Winifred 
Courtney, which appeared in the February 
Four Lights. We print herewith two addi- 
tional items on the subject: one is a_ brief 
study of two African leaders, the other is a 
Letter to the Editor, with reply, following 
the Ferment in Africa article. 


TWO YOUNG AFRICAN LEADERS 
By Winirred CourtTNEy, 
Referent on Africa 


A very hopeful phenomenon in (as 
yet colonial) East Africa today is the 
emergence of two educated, moderate 
young leaders in the adjacent British 
territories of Kenya and Tanganyika. 
If the lack of education among Africans 
is not remembered, the rise of both 
would seem meteoric. In any society, 
however, either would be outstanding 
in presence, intellect, and calm ability 
to deal with white men on their own 
level. Both have within the past few 
months visited the United States. 

In Kenya, Tom Mboya, General Sec- 
retary of the Kenya Federation of Labor 
at the age of twenty-five, won notice in 
The New York Times for his part in 
settling the Mombasa dock strike of 
1955 with a wage increase of 33 1/3% 
for his dock workers. 

Mboya, a member of the Luo tribe. 
struggled against great odds for a mis- 
sion education, which he eventually had 
to abandon for financial reasons. He 
trained then for the job of Sanitary 
Inspector in Nairobi. Spurred by his 
own educational frustrations he deter- 
mined to work for better education and 
for improved conditions for Africans. 
Within three years he was president of 
the African Staff Association for Sani- 
tary Workers, had turned it into a trade 
union, had become treasurer of the 
Kenya African Union, and finally Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Kenya Federation 
of Labor—at twenty-three! 

Last year he took up a year’s scholar- 
ship at Oxford, lectured on Kenya in 
England, and produced a pamphlet for 
the Fabian Society, “The Kenya Ques- 
tion: an African Answer.” In_ the 
summer of 1956 he travelled in the 
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United States, consulting and speaking 
on his ideal of “one man, one vote” for 
Kenya. He was seen and heard on 
radio and television here, parrying ques- 
tions (the wrong answer to which might 
jeopardize his very delicate position at 
home) with astonishing skill. He will 
stand for a seat in the Kenya Parliament 
shortly, in the first opportunity Africans 
have had to do so. 

Julius Nyerere of Tanganyika is, at 
thirty-five. the president of the Tangan- 
yika African National Union, a body of 
100.000 African adherents. Unlike 
Kenya. which is a British Colony. Tan- 
ganyika is a UN Trust Territory, rich 
in sisal. Until now, however, the British 
have been unwilling to set target dates 
for self-rule as recommended by the 
Trusteeship Council, or to acknowledge 
that with its ratio of 320 Africans to 
one European, Tanganyika should event- 
ually become an African state. 

Nyerere, son of a chief of the Zanaki 
tribe. was educated at home, in Uganda, 
and at the University of Edinburgh, 
whence he returned in 1952 with a de- 
gree in history and economics. Im- 
pelled by motives like those of Mboya, 
he founded TANU in 1954. This is a 
political organization which, in the ab- 
sence of an African vote, can only exert 
pressure on the government, but which 
has achieved great strength in a short 
time. This year, under the auspices of 
the Maryknoll Fathers and others, he 
has been in the U. S. in search of Ameri- 
can scholarships for outstanding Tan- 
ganyikans. While here he presented 
TANU’s case, impressively, it is said. 
before the UN’s Fourth (Trusteeship) 
Committee. 

Neither of these calm and capable 
young men thinks in terms of achieving 
nationhood by any but constitutional 
means, but both fear further violence in 
an area so recently scourged by Mau 
Mau if their continuing problems are 
not met. Hence their appeal to the out- 
side world and their efforts to present 
a clearer view of their situation than 
the United States has yet been willing 
to face. May we heed them before it 


is too late. 


Embassy in Washington by Mme. Moekarto 
islative Seminar in February, were Meta 


PF, Elfrieda Daiber, Caroline Malin and 


Letters to the Editor 
To the Editor: 

The writer of “Ferment in Africa” in 
the February issue, ignored the whole 
complex tangle of forces in the Near 
East in order to state what she conceived 
to be her thesis: the effort of the so- 
called colonial countries to crush the 
“brown men” by force. The Egyptians 
happen to be of the Semitic race, just 
as the Israeli are, and the responsibility 
for the series of conflicts between them 
is so interwoven that both countries are 
at fault; but the denying of free passage 
to their ships threatened the very life 
of Israel. I must remind the author 
that the ultimatum was issued by France 
and England to both Egypt. the attack- 
ed, and Israel. the attacker. When it 
was ignored, France and England, to the 
horror of the world, came in in force, 
thus compounding the wrong. Only the 
prompt action of the UN averted what 
might well have been the third world 
war. 

The only point on which we. as WIL- 
PF members can take an unequivocal 
stand is that force was absolutely wrong 
in every instance, and as events are 
proving. could have been avoided if the 
methods of mediation had been used 
consistently by all the nations involved. 

The. fear and greed and intense na- 
tionalism and bitter sense of ancient 
wrongs and present injustices on both 
sides cannot, even with the injection of 
the great Powers, be simply pictured as 
colonialism resorting to “crushing 
force . . . against brown men” which the 
Arabs ethnologically are not. Certainly 
Nasser cannot. by any stretch of the 
imagination, be said to have “won a 
moral victory.” He merely found him- 
self in a position, as a result of what 
must seem to him incredible luck. to 
drive a hard and shrewd bargain. Let 
us always face not only facts but their 
implications, and never fall into senti- 
mentality in an effort to cut the cloth 
to fit our Policies. 


Marjorie L. Thompson 


To the Editor: 

Against the bald fact of British-French 
aggression in Egypt, 1 do not believe 
that any study of the very “complex 
tangle” involved was necessary to my 
brief article. There has been contro- 
versy as to why the attack took place. 
To many .« us—and I believe the WIL- 
PF Policy Committee shares this view 
—Britain and France, both colonial 
powers and deeply frustrated, really re- 
verted to the nineteenth-century attitude 
of “crushing” weaker—and ex-colonial 
opposition — whatever their declared 
motives—in hopes, no doubt, that the 
tangle would thereby be solved. That 
they oversimplified and therefore failed 
is certainly true. It will be remembered 
that force was threatened long before 
Israel entered the picture. 

Does Miss Thompson really believe 
that /srael would have suffered attack 
to “restore peace in the area” had she 
achieved control of Suez at the time? 
To Africans, Egyptians are “brown” 
fellow-Africans, formerly under colonial 
oppression. 

When the UN as a body went to bat 
for Nasser, I do not see how one can 
deny that he had by his very position 
in the struggle “won a moral victory”. 
I have said that he “barely deserved 
the glory.” 


Tentative Program for Annual 
Meeting 


prepared by 
Maryellen Bowers - Charlotte Adams 
Co-chairmen of the Program Committee 
Headquarters 


diLido Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida 


Sunday, June 9, 1957 
2.30 P.M.—Registration - (fee $5.00) 
7.30 P.M.—Welcome to Florida 
President’s Report 
Report of Education Div. 
Children’s Book Award - 
Dramatic Presentation 
Informal Reception 
Monday, June 10, 1957 
8.00 A.M.—Leadership Training session 
9.15 to 12.30—Business session 
Issues before the Inter- 
national WILPF 
Buzz Sessions on: 
Statement of Interna- 
tional Aims 
UN Emergency Force 
Civil Defense Expansion 
Reports of Committees on: 
Work of the International 
and United Nations 
Recreation 
4.00 P.M.—Report of National Admin- 
istrative Secretary 
Hearings on Resolutions 
prepared by Comm. chm. 
7.00 P.M.—Film Festival 
7.30 P.M.—Human Rights Div. Report 
8.30 P.M.—Non-Violence, Our Philoso- 
phy—A Way of Life on 
the International, Nation- 
al and Local Level 
Tuesday, June I!, 1957 
8.00 A.M.—Leadership Training session 
9.15 to 12.15—Business sessions 
Amendment to Constitution 
Finance and Membership 
work, national and local 
Membership awards 
Successful Public Relations 
Reports and Discussion 
Recreation 
4.00 P.M.—Panel: Building Peaceful 
Attitudes 
7.30 P.M.—Legislative Work in Wash- 
ington and in Branches 
10.00 P.M.—Film Festival 
Wednesday, June 12, 1957 
8.00 A.M.—Leadership Training session 
9.15 to 12.15—Action on Resolutions 
Buzz Sessions on Policies 
Recreation: Special Tour 
4.00 P.M.—Preparing Country for 
World Development and 
World Disarmament 
8.30 P.M.—Public Meeting in Miami 
Thursday, June 13, 1957 
8.00 A.M.—Leadership Training session 
9.15 to 12.15—Organizing the Country 
for Peace—Committee on 
Branches 
Plans for Field Work, 
1957-58 
Resolutions 
1.30 P.M.—Unfinished Business 
New Business 


The intent of the article was to show 
how the crisis appeared to Africans, to 
Arab nations, to Nehru in India, and, 
in the last anlysis, to the UN itself, 
which demanded and achieved with- 
drawal. 

Winifred F. Courtney 
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ment may be had from the WILPF Leg- 
islative Office. 


ACTION: Write your Senators at 
ance to oppose filibuster and vote for 
passage of a civil rights bill. Consult 
your local newspaper for your Repre- 
sentative’s vote and praise him or ex- 
press disapproval accordingly. 


BRANCH NEWS 
By Hanna G. BarsHAk 
National Administrative Assistant 


® Vera Brittain, Vice-President of our 
British Section, was the main speaker 
at a WILPF luncheon in Boston on 
Mar. 22. The Providence, R. I., Branch, 
in cooperation with the Providence 
Friends Peace Committee, met with her 
at a tea on March 24. 


@ A study group of the Columbus, 
Ohio, Branch meets every Monday from 
9:30 to 11:00 A. M., and provides baby- 


sitting service for a small fee! 


® Denver, Colorado, heard Dr. Byron 
Johnson, Administrative Assistant to 
the Governor, who spoke on the Presi- 
dent’s domestic and foreign program in 


the light of WILPF policy and program. 


© The Providence Branch also cooper- 
ated in a one-day discussion conference 
on Disarmament on March 2, with Sen- 
ator Pastore of the Senate Committee 
on Atomic Energy addressing the group. 


© The Massachusetts State Branch pre- 
sented a copy of Story of the Negro to 
33 libraries as part of the 90th birthday 
celebration of Emily Greene Balch. 
Both the libraries and the press re- 
sponded well. 


¢ Disarmament Workshops have been 
held in Chapel Hill and in Metropolitan 
New York; another is scheduled for 
Baltimore, Maryland, on May 4. 


@ The Detroit, Michigan, Branch spon- 
sored a dinner meeting which was at- 
tended by 250 people. Mr. Arna Bon- 
temps, author of the current JACBA 
selection, Story of the Negro, spoke at 
the meeting, and presented the book to 
the Chief Librarian of Detroit. A total 
of 100 autographed books were sold. 
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and communications lead to a sharper 
awareness of poverty and a desire for 
technical advance. But when a country 
begins to industrialize, more people will 
leave the land and go to the cities; the 
food supply may diminish while demand 
increases. At the same time, a larger 
share of resources should go into the 
export market and foreign exchange 
should not be used to import food. 
This dilemma of the underdeveloped 
countries is the challenge to the Special- 
ized Agencies. FAO sends experts to 
show the people how to improve the 
productivity of the land; UNICEF is 
experimenting on finding cheap food 
rich in protein (it has established over 
TAN will devine nlerts where milk ic 


plentiful) ; WHO is setting standards of 
nutrition to increase the workers’ pro- 
ductivity. This is a cooperative effort 
of peoples, governments and the UN to 
find the balance between food supply 
and population. As this will be a long 
process, a World Food Reserve gives 
promise of an interim measure to stave 
off starvation. 

The resolution, as passed by the As- 
sembly, takes into account that many 
countries may need to establish reserves 
to relieve famine, but that those in the 
early stages of economic development 
are faced with special difficulties. It 
requests further study to prevent price 
increases as a result of crop failure or 
increased demand due to economic de- 
velopment programs. It invites both 
importing and exporting countries to 
consult with FAO to facilitate the estab- 
lishment of food reserves while avoiding 
harmful interference with normal pat- 
terns of production and trade and en- 
suring that the use of surplus reserves 
will result in genuine additional con- 
sumption. 

This may be a step toward solving an 
age-old problem. 


Correction = 


Stamps: Last month we were in 
error about denominations of stamps 
to be saved. We want all 3c com- 
memorative stamps, but not the ordi- 
nary 3c stamp. To repeat, save all 
stamps except U.S. Ic, 2c, and regu- 
lar 3c. Send to WILPF Conference 
Fund. 2006 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


THE HOSTILE MIND: The Sources 
and Consequences of Rage and Hate. 
By Leon J. Saul, M.D. 211 pp. Random 
House, New York. $3.50. For an or- 
ganization advocating attainment of 
peace by non-violent methods, psychiat- 
ric views on the prevention of hostility 
constitute a field worthy of investiga- 
tion. Dr. Saul has given us a book 
dealing with “man’s hostility to man 
. . . the central problem in human af- 
fairs.” He feels it is “a disease to be 
cured and prevented. What makes the 
destruction, chaos and unutterable bes- 
tiality ... of war... this is now 
known. To apply such knowledge is 
a vast and enormously difficult task in 
human engineering, but it is only a 
practical task.” 

After detailing the biological origin 
of hostility, he shows how we handle 
our hostilities today, and how they 
handle us. Finally, “Hostility can be 
attacked at its roots: in the rearing of 
the child and re-education of the adult. 
War is not reasonable, but unreason- 
able; irrationality is the true source of 
war.” 

Dr. Saul feels that if a tiny fraction 
of what is now spent on armaments were 
spent on studying the roots of the hos- 
tility of man to his fellows, we might 
know how to reduce this threatening 
disease within man. 

In this book are to be found many 
suggestions that stimulate thought, dis- 
cussion and action. We cannot afford 
to neglect this vitally important infor- 
mation. 

SHROPSHIRE 


LITERATURE CORNER 


¢ What They Say About the WILPF. 

Se each, 25 for $1.00. 

The new brochure, What They Say 
About the WILPF, has been received 
with great enthusiasm and approval. 
The format, the color, the content, all 
have come in for their share of praise. 
From Erna Harris in California, has 
come these words about the brochure: 
“It is beautiful, it is informative, it is 
just what we needed. This makes it 
almost too much, since it is also prac- 
tical.” Has your branch planned ways 
to use the brochure, perhaps using the 
suggestions contained in the February 
Branch Packet? Please let us hear from 
you about other reactions and experi- 
ences with the brochure. 


© New Literature to Watch Fo: 

A printed pamphlet containing Prin- 
ciples and Policies will be ready for 
distribution by April 1. Price will be 
5e each, 25 for $1.00. Also in prepara- 
tion is Duty to Dissent, stating the 
WILPF approach to the “loyal opposi- 


tion”. 


An Example to Us All 
Dear Co-Workers: 


I have just read the very excellent 
brochure recently sent me, What They 
Say About the WILPF and I do want 
some for distribution among friends 
and active women who should be ac- 
tive in the work for Peace and Free- 
dom. . . . I am elderly, but -still a 
“crusader” in a quiet'way. Not an 
envelope leaves my desk without an 
enclosure of some sort—whether pay- 
ing a bill, making a bank deposit, or 
whatnot. My latest is a reprint from 
your Four Lights, Nov. °56 issue. 
If the enclosure is long, I write across 
the top, “Please read this at your 
leisure. Thank you.” 


With every good wish, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) Harriett N. Leary 


War, the traditional method of settling 
international disputes, is now suicide. 
No treaty, international law, or inspec- 
tion system can, by itself, insure the 
world against annihilation by war. As 
long as nations possess the means of 
waging war, all mankind is at the mercy 
of any nation which chooses to touch 
off the final conflagration. Only by 
doing away with the weapons of war 
can the world have peace. 

—From World Disarmament, 
WILPF Pamphlet. 35 for $1.00 


The Women's International League 
for Peace and Freedom 


Literature Office 
2006 Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


Please send Four Licuts to: 


Enclosed is my check for $............ 
($1.00 per subscription) 


Make checks payable to the 
Women’s International League 
and mark the check for 
FOUR LIGHTS 
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